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Park  where? 


M 


Conestoaa  Park  security  guard  Jeremy  Shea  (left)  shows  first-year  computer  programming 
where  to9find  the  parking  lot  he’ll  be  using  this  semester.  Any  students  who  have  yet  to 
passes  will  be  put  on  a waiting  list. 


Parkers  beware! 


face  the  wrath  of  security 


Buy  a decal  or 

By  Steve  Tuckwood 

Buyer  beware.  If  you  fail  to  buy  a 
parking  decal  from  the  security  office, 
you  will  be  caught. 

Bob  Gilberds,  security  supervisor 
for  the  college,  said  a person  is  em- 
ployed full  time  by  the  security  depart- 
ment to  monitor  the  parking  lots 
between  7 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  to  catch  and 
fine  those  without  parking  decals  con- 


“ Often  times , people  will  get 
caught  once  and  then  come  in 
to  buy  their  decal.  We  don’t 
have  a lot  of  repeat  offend- 
ers. ” 

— Bob  Gilberds 
Security  supervisor 


sistent  with  the  lot  their  car  is  parked 
in. 

Gilberds  said  the  main  problem  se- 
curity faces  is  people  who  buy  a permit 
for  one  lot,  then  get  caught  trying  to 
park  in  a lot  closer  to  the  buildings. 

Decals  entitling  people  to  park  in  the 
lots  are  on  sale  at  the  security  office 


this  week,  at  various  prices,  depending 
on  the  type  of  parking  desired. 

The  annual  fee  is  $1 15  for  a regular 
lot,  or  $ 155  for  a designated  lot  Semi- 
annual fees  are  $66,  which  is  quite  a 
bit  cheaper  than  the  daily  price  of 
$2.25. 

Motorcycle  owners  pay  $26  a year, 
or  $10  with  the  purchase  of  an  annual 
car  permit. 

Parking  fees  have  not  increased  this 
year. 

Gilberds  said  decals  for  certain  lots 
sell  out  quicker  than  others,  and  ad- 
vises students  to  purchase  as  early  as 
possible,  or  face  a waiting  list. 

“Often  times,  people  will  get  caught 
once  and  then  come  in  to  buy  their 
decal,”  Gilberds  said.  “We  don’t  have 
a lot  of  repeat  offenders.” 

Those  who  do  purchase  decals 
should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  smaller 
print  on  the  application  form,  which 
says  the  college  is  not  responsible  for 
available  space  at  certain  times. 

The  guidelines  regarding  parking 
procedures  are  also  available  at  the 
security  office  and  on  a brochure 
handed  out  when  permits  are  pur- 
chased, outlining  everything  from 


parking  procedures  to  roller  blades 
around  the  campus. 

The  brochure  also  points  out  that  the 
speed  limit  on  any  campus  roadway  is 
15  kilometres  an  hour,  and  reminds 
people  that  parking  facilities  for  the 
disabled  require  a valid  provincial  cer- 
tificate in  order  to  be  used. 

The  guidelines  also  state  that  parking 
privileges  may  be  rescinded  by  the 

It  is  only  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore everyone  without  a decal 
is  caught. 

— Bob  Gilberds 
Security  supervisor 


security  office  if  they  are  being  abused 
by  the  user. 

If  a decal  is  lost  or  stolen,  a replace- 
ment costs  $16. 

All  students  and  staff  who  wish  to 
park  at  the  college  are  required  to  pur- 
chase permits.  Only  service  vehicles 
are  exempt  from  purchasing  parking 
permits. 

Gilberds  said  it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  everyone  without  a decal 
is  caught,  so  get  yours  today. 


in  the  news 

Open  house  on  robotics 

On  August  17,  an  open  house  was  held  by  students 
and  faculty  of  the  robotics  and  automation  technology 
program  at  Conestoga.  A set  of  engraving  and  packag- 
ing machines  controlled  by  computer  had  been  built 
and  was  operated  by  the  students.  Prospective  custom- 
ers were  invited  to  visit  the  display. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Rewards  of  volunteering  are  many 

Students  are  volunteering  their  services  to  non-profit 
agencies  more  than  ever  before.  In  a depressed  job 
market,  volunteering  can  add  experience  to  the  resume, 
build  contacts  and,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  job  openings, 
counsellors  say. 

For  details  see  page  3 

Veteran  employee  retires 

Conestoga  says  goodbye  to  Jean  McEwan,  who  has 
been  an  employee  of  the  college  for  the  past  20  years 
and  a receptionist  at  the  registrar’s  office  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

For  details  see  page  6 

Clancy  weaves  realism  with  fear 

Tom  Clancy’s  latest  book  brings  back  the  men  from 
the  underground  government  whose  job  is  to  save  the 
world  from  an  invisible  crisis  which  is  all  the  more 
deadly  in  its  anonymity.  Debt  of  Honor  is  the  eighth  in 
a series  of  realistic  thrillers  that  tackle  the  most  un- 
known and  frightening  aspect  of  human  life  - the  power 
of  many  in  the  hands  of  few. 

For  details  see  page  7 : 

Movie  makes  viewers  glad  for  their  health 

Outbreak  is  an  infectious  thriller  about  a noxious  j 

virus  told  with  chilling  believability. 

For  details  see  page  7 j 

Comedy  of  Errors  rarely  goes  wrong 

Never  considered  one  of  Shakespeare  s stronger  J 
plays.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  at  this  year  s Stratford  i 
Festival  is  a light  piece  which  nevertheless  supports  the 
distinctive  touch  of  director  Richard  Rose.  This  farce  j 
appeals  to  its  audience’s  imagination  and  intelligence. 

For  details  see  page  8 

The  wait  is  over — 

Spoke  reveals  the  answers  to  last  week’s  crossword  | 

puzzle.  0 

For  details  see  page  8 

The  maturing  of  Conestoga 

The  Journalism  1A  students  from  the  1995  summer 
semester  examine  the  pros  and  cons  of  being  a mature 
student  at  Conestoga. 

For  details  see  pages  10-12 
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CAMPUS  NEWS 


News  Editor:  Pete  Smith  748-5366 


News  Briefs 


Humanists*  annual  meeting 

• The  K-W  Cambridge  Guelph  Humanists  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  Thursday,  Sept.  21,  at  the  Conestoga  Room,  Kitchener 
City  Hall  at  7:30  p.m.  The  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Robert  Gowe. 
Gowe  will  speak  on  “What  humanism  means  to  me”.  Everyone  is 
welcome.  For  more  information  call  Kitchener  893-3785  or  Guelph 
824-6577. 

Volunteer  Fair  1995 

• The  Volunteer  Action  Centre  is  inviting  everyone  to  the  annual 
Volunteer  Fair  to  find  out  how  they  can  get  involved  as  volunteers. 
The  Kitchener- Waterloo  and  area  Volunteer  Fair  began  in  1986 
and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ontario.  Representatives  from  over 
40  charitable  agencies  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  opportunities  for 
volunteers  to  make  a meaningful  contribution  to  the  commu- 
nity.Volunteer  Fair  ’95  takes  place  on  September  29  and  30  at 
Fairview  Park,  Kitchener,  during  regular  mall  hours. 

Get  into  the  fall  spirit 

• The  villagers  and  farmers  at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  will  capture 
the  color,  competition  and  community  spirit  of  a 1 9 1 4 Fall  Fair  and 
Antique  Power  Show  on  Sunday,  September  17  from  10  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Doon  will  be  accepting  entries  on  Saturday,  September 
16,  between  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  and  Sunday,  September  17,  be- 
tween 9 and  10  a.m. 


CORRECTIONS 

On  page  6 of  the  Orientation  issue  of  Spoke,  the  outline  on  the 
wild  art  picture  should  have  read,  “(l-r)  Marcel  Kamutzki,  Tanner 
Ross,  2,  and  Braden  Ross,  4,  and  Kamutzki’s  dog  Bear,  wait  on 
the  grass  for  Sandy  Kamutzki,  who  pitches  for  Protransit  in  the 
Conestoga  slow-pitch  league.  Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


Acer* 


Pentium 


Pentium  75Mhz 
8 MB  Ram 
256  KB  Cache 
540  MB  Hard  Disk 
1 MB  PCI  LB  Video 
4xCD  ROM 

SoundBlaster  Compatible 


Sterio  Speakers 
14.4  kb  Fax/Data/Voice 
14"  Non  Interlaced  Monitor 
1.44  MB  Disk  Drive 
MS  Windows  95  Upgrade 
3 Year  Warranty 
1-800  Tech  Support 


Microsoft  DOS,  Windows,  Works, 
Encarta,  Productivity  Pack, 

Word t erf tct  Main  Street, Memphis 
Math,  Read  With  Me,  Shapeware 
Visit  Home,  Electronic  Arts  PGA 
TOUR  Golf,  Epic  Pinball,  Interplay 
Descent,  Voice  Mail  Software,  £ 
Tons  of  FREE  On  line  services! 

2799° 


chris,tlttz  579-0500 


Nick  Pentsa  loads  up  cans  of  paint  into  his  company  van,  parked  by  Doon  pond.  Pentsa , who  is 
part  of  the  crew  who  gave  ithe  campus  a facelift,  said  he  will  finish  painting  the  college  by  next 
April . (Photo  by  Nancy  Usjak) 


Paint  Pile-up 


Robotics  Co-op  program  applauded  by  students 


By  Jose  Compta 

Students  in  the  co-op  robotic  and 
automation  program  got  a chance 
to  show  what  they  can  do  Aug.  17 
as  they  demonstrated  a practical 
example  of  their  work. 

The  students  showed  off  ma- 
chines — set  up  as  an  assembly 
line  and  controlled  by  a computer 
— which  could  engrave,  assemble 
and  package  pen  holders. 

Student  Tony  George,  one  of  16 
people  finishing  the  three-year 
program,  said  it  provided  valuable 
hands-on  experience.  George  said 
people  don’t  know  what  to  expect 
until  they  get  into  the  co-op.  “Ba- 
sically, you  have  only  ideas  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  until 
you  get  there.” 

He  said  most  of  the  jobs  the  pro- 
gram’s graduates  get  come  from 
their  work  terms.  “They  finish  the 
courses,  and  just  go  back  to  work 
in  the  same  company.” 

Pat  Tondreau,  an  instructor  in 
the  program,  said  the  students 
combine  technical  studies  with 
practical  application  during  their 
co-op  terms,  and  in  the  last  two 
semesters  they  develop  and  pro- 
duce an  example  of  their  knowl- 
edge. “This  is  the  result  of  their 
final  eight  months  of  work,”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  assembly  of 
pen  holders  being  displayed.  “It 
is  like  the  thesis  of  their  course.” 

Tondreau  said  the  CAMM-3 
milling  machine  used  for  engrav- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rivet  installer 
machine,  were  donated  by  Auto- 
mated Tooling  Systems.  How- 
ever, the  tables,  magazines  and 
robotic  parts,  as  well  as  the  pen- 
holder insertion  machine  and  the 
packaging  system,  were  built  by 
the  students.  “They  took  four 
months  in  selecting  the  project, 
and  the  last  four  months  to  build 
it”  he  said. 

Student  team  leader  Bob  Horst 
said  his  classmates  “have  been 


going  non-stop  the  whole  last 
week  to  have  all  the  stations  up 
and  running.” 

Electrician  Jim  Remus,  a student 
in  the  program,  said  the  best  part 
of  the  program  is  the  co-op  terms, 
because  “they  allow  us  to  apply 
the  technical  knowledge  right 
away,  as  we  are  learning  it.” 


“A  t this  time , with  the  econ- 
omy the  way  it  is,  the  pro- 
gram is  fabulous.  ” 

—Thomas  Bury 
Vlrtek  Vision  Corp. 

Tondreau  said  the  students  are 
prepared  to  design  and  maintain 
automated  systems,  and  85  per 
cent  of  them  get  placements  in 
their  own  field. 

Thomas  Bury,  of  Virtek  Vision 
Corp.,  a member  of  the  advisory 
committee  for  co-op  programs  at 


Conestoga,  said  he  has  always 
been  impressed  with  the  co-op 
programs  because  the  students 
come  out  with  hands-on  experi- 
ence. “At  this  time,  with  the  econ- 
omy the  way  it  is,  the  program  is 
fabulous.  The  co-op  is  oversub- 
scribed because  it  gives  the  cheap- 
est cost  and  no  long-term 
commitments.” 

Brian  Morris,  teacher  of  robotics 
and  programable  logic  controller 
at  Conestoga,  said  the  program  is 
interdisciplinary.  It  is  part  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  technol- 
ogy cluster,  but  students  are 
taught  electronics  and  program- 
ming as  well  as  automation. 

“Industry  needs  people  who  are 
not  narrowly  focused,”  he  said. 
“They  want  workers  that  can  use 
mechanical,  electrical  and  pro- 
gramming skills  in  problem  solv- 
tng. 


Robotics  student  Tony  George,  shows  the  computer-driven 
engraving  system.  (Photo  by  Jose  Compta) 
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CONESTOGA  LIFE 


Volunteering  is  link  to  job  market 


By  Patricia  Bow 

Brad  Ullner  spends  three  hours  a 
week  at  the  Volunteer  Action  Cen- 
tre of  Kitchener- Waterloo  and  Area 
(VAC),  keying  data  into  a com- 
puter, answering  phones,  photo- 
copying and  greeting  visitors.  He 
gets  no  pay  for  this  work,  so  why 
does  he  do  it? 

“I  got  involved  with  the  VAC 
about  a year  ago,”  Ullner  says.  “It 
was  the  kind  of  place  where  I could 
use  the  skills  I’d  gained  in  my  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga” 

There  are  intangible  rewards  too, 
he  says.  “You  get  a feeling  that 
you’re  making  a contribution.  It’s 
very  positive.” 

Ullner,  who  graduated  from  Con- 
estoga’s school  of  business  in  1994 
and  now  studies  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  is  one 
of  hundreds  of  local  students  who 
lend  their  time  and  talents  to  non- 
profit agencies. 

Students  are  volunteering  more 
than  they  used  to  because  of  the 


depressed  job  market,  says  Pam 
Seeback,  co-ordinator  of  student 
employment  and  co-op  education 
at  Conestoga. 

Reva  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Volunteer  Action  Centre  of 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Area,  pro- 
vided figures  to  show  that  of  the 
1,125  people  who  volunteered 
through  the  centre  in  1994,  some  36 
per  cent  were  under  the  age  of  24. 

Cooper  said  volunteering  is  a way 
to  “try  out  a career,”  to  get  a taste 
of  a certain  field  of  work  and  find 
out  if  it’s  really  for  you,  before 
committing  yourself  to  years  of 
training. 

If  a student  is  unsure  which 
agency  to  approach,  she  said,  the 
centre  will  match  his  or  her  talents, 
skills  and  interests  to  one  of  its  120 
member  agencies. 

For  instance,  someone  interested 
in  teaching  might  take  on  a tutoring 
position  with  a literacy  group. 

The  range  of  choices  open  to  a 
volunteer  is  much  wider  than  many 
people  think,  Cooper  said. 


Pam  Seeback,  co-ordinator  of  student  employment  and  co-op 
education  at  Conestoga,  says  volunteering  can  be  a step  towards 
employment.  (Photo  by  Patnca  Bow) 


Hospitals,  usually  the  first  thing 
people  think  of  when  considering 
volunteering,  have  waiting  lists  of 
applicants. 

Office,  computer  and  sports-re- 
lated positions  are  also  popular 
among  young  people. 

Tracey  Roth,  volunteer  co-ordi- 
nator for  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Cambridge,  Kitchener,  Waterloo 
and  Area  (ACCKWA)  said  her 
agency  relies  heavily  on  volunteers 
to  carry  out  its  programs. 

“We  really  depend  on  students  to 
help.” 

Short-term  volunteers  are  needed 
to  help  with  special  events  such  as 
the  Walk  for  AIDS,  to  be  held  Oct. 

1,  and  the  Chairs  for  Charity  auc- 
tion, to  be  held  Dec.  2,  Roth  said. 

Long-term  volunteers  are  trained 
to  help  with  clerical,  fund-raising 
or  educational  activities,  or  serve  as 
home  visitors,  drivers  or  assistants 
to  people  with  AIDS. 

Cooper  said  it  is  hard  to  recruit 
volunteers  for  agencies  which 
serve  the  physically,  mentally  or 
emotionally  challenged,  because 
people  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  disabled. 

She  said  this  fear  should  be  set 
aside,  because  most  agencies  pro- 
vide extensive  training. 

Volunteering  doesn’t  just  build 
your  resume,  it  builds  contacts, 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  actual 
job  openings  and  placements  , Coo- 
per said. 

“It  gives  a real  advantage  in  the 
job  search.  From  my  talks  with  em- 
ployers, I know  they’re  impressed 
by  volunteer  experience  and  will 
take  it  into  consideration  not  only 
when  hiring,  but  when  promoting 
as  well.” 

The  VAC  is  holding  a volunteer 
fair  at  Fairview  Park  mall  Sept.  29- 
30.  Those  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation can  contact  the  centre,  at 
742-8610. 

Volunteer  opportunities  abound 
on  the  college  campus  as  well,  said 
Carol  Gregory,  a counsellor  in  stu- 
dent services. 

For  example,  Conestoga’s  peer 
host  program  will  need  40-50  peo- 
ple to  provide  social  support  to  stu- 
dents coming  from  other  cultures. 

Becky  Boertien,  Doon  Student 
Association  director  of  student  life, 
said  volunteers  are  always  needed 
to  help  with  events  such  as  the  stu- 
dent food  drive  and  Date  Rape 
Awareness  Week. 


Campus  Clubs 

Campus  Club  Week 
September  11  - 14 

S i q n u p information 
available  at  the  PSA  Office 


Euchre  T* 


lament 


Sign  up  in  partners  at 
the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Lounge 


Tuesday,  Sept.  19 
1 1 :30am-1 2:30pm 
Student  Lounge 
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NOW  HIRING 
PEER  TUTORS 


QUALIFICATIONS 

"A  or  high  B in  completed  subjects 
""Enjoy  working  with  people 
"Strong  communication  skills 

BENEFITS 

"Develop  teaching  skills 
"Make  new  friends 
"Wage  of  S7.00  per  hour 

TUTORS  HAVE  SAID 

"Gained  confidence  in  myself" 

"Satisfying  seeing  the  improvement 
in  student's  marks. 

"Great  experience" 

INFORMATION  AND  APPLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  STUDENT  SERVICES 


£ 


Aqe  of  Majority 
Required! 
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Conestoga  College  Night 
at  Queensmount  Arena 


Oktobcrfest  Night 
Thurs*  Oct  12 


Purchase  your 
^ tickets  todau  at  the 

(§)W  MS&d  MtiiXW  DSA  Office. 
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Just  A Thought 


By  Linda  O.  Nagy 

i 


Student  loan  fraud  not  acceptable 


A 


Conestoga  Corner 


By  Anna  C, 
Done 


Make  learning , not  grades,  a priority 

I have  always  loved  September,  the  smell  of  new  notebooks,  the  stiffness  of 
new  school  clothes  and  the  chill  of  foggy  mornings.  Even  more  than  the  first 
day  of  a new  year,  September  has  always  been,  for  me,  a time  of  renewal. 

It  is  a time  to  clear  away  the  failures  and  disappointments  of  the  past,  starting 
fresh  with  a clear  mind  and  open  an  unblemished  page  in  the  book  that  is  my 
life. 

September  is  the  time  I make  firm  and  fast  resolutions,  saying  to  myself  that 
this  will  be  the  year  that  I will  hand  in  all  my  assignments  on  time,  or  this  will 
be  the  year  that  I complete  work  early  so  I can  have  more  time  to  myself. 

Inevitably,  my  best  intentions  are  not  a sufficient  device  to  change  my  28-year 
pattern  of  behavior,  and  by  mid-October  I am  usually  swimming  in  a quagmire 
of  unfinished  work. 

I don’t  think  I am  alone  in  making  resolutions  and  looking  forward  to  a new 
school  year.  Judging  by  the  optimistic  looks  on  faces  crowding  the  halls  in  the 
past  week,  many  people  are  hopeful  about  the  1995-96  school  year. 

This  term  will  be  my  final  in  formal  education,  ending  almost  seven  years  of 
post-secondary  education.  Being  a student  is  something  I have  become  good  at, 
almost  a vocation,  and  as  this  is  my  last  term,  many  resolutions  have  become 
regrets. 

I wish  I had  spent  more  time  caring  about  what  I was  learning  rather  than  my 
marks.  I know  for  a fact,  looking  at  my  transcript,  that  the  final  grade  I earned 
in  a course  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I actually  learned. 

In  my  pursuit  of  a degree,  and  then  a diploma,  I often  forgot  to  make  learning 
the  priority. 

I wish  I had  taken  better  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  my  instructors.  All  of 
them  know  more  about  my  chosen  career  than  I do,  and  many  of  them,  I 
discovered  almost  too  late,  are  very  knowledgable  generally  and  have  lots  of 
good  stories  to  tell. 

I could  have  learned  so  much  more  from  my  teachers  than  just  what  was  on 
the  curriculum,  if  I had  bothered  to  take  the  time. 

I wish  I had  possessed  the  courage  to  ask  for  help  when  I most  needed  it  I 
could  have  saved  myself  a lot  of  heartbreak  if  I had  not  been  so  afraid  of  looking 
weak  and  needy.  There  is  no  shame  in  asking  for  help  once  in  a while. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  I have  learned  while  in  school  is  that  often 
the  most  important  stuff  is  not  learned  inside  the  classroom.  Skills  such  as 
critical  analysis,  positive  thinking,  decision  making,  and  assessing  priorities 
were  all  things  I learned  while  in  school  but  not  in  class. 

Although  I am  eager  to  leave  school  and  start  applying  my  new-found  wisdom, 
I know  it  will  be  strange  next  September  when  I am  not  in  school,  making  my 
yearly  resolutions.  I will  probably  make  a trip  to  Business  Depot  in  September 
1996,  just  for  old  times  sake. 


One  of  the  buzzwords  created  by  Mike  Harris 
and  the  new  Ontario  government  is  workfare. 

That  is  of  course,  Harris’s  cure  for  what  he 
seems  to  believe  is  the  drain  on  public  money 
from  welfare.  This  is  a key  part  of  the  Tory 
strategy  for  bettering  the  province’s  finances. 

Many  people  in  Canada  today  seem  to  be 
concerned  with  welfare  fraud.  But  there  is  an- 
other part  of  society  taking  taxpayers’  money 
and  not  always  using  it  as  was  intended. 

Those  people  are  students,  and  that  money  is 
in  the  form  of  loans  from  both  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments. 

Although  this  student  funding  comes  in  the 
form  of  loans,  their  misuse  and  abuse  is  a prob- 
lem which  never  seems  to  get  sufficient  atten- 
tion from  government  officials. 

I remember  in  my  first  year  of  university 
seeing  a student  who  lived  in  my  dormitory 
come  into  our  lounge  wearing  a new  leather 
jacket,  carrying  a new  stereo  system.  I later 
learned  that  his  student  loan  had  materialized  in 
his  bank  account  that  morning  and  he  was  “cele- 
brating.” 

Sure,  the  money  has  to  be  repaid  some  day. 
But  the  funds  are  intended  to  help  with  a per- 
son’s education,  not  their  fashion  wardrobe. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  students  who  do  not 


receive  enough  loan  money  to  keep  themselves 
financially  afloat,  and  these  people  suffer  when 
others  get  more  than  they  could  possibly  need. 

Perhaps  the  governments  should  create  a sys- 
tem whereby  the  student  fills  out  exactly  how 
much  money  she  or  he  needs,  and  explains  how 
the  money  will  be  spent.  But  wait  — that  is  the 
system  which  is  supposedly  already  in  place. 

Why  does  it  appear  that  some  students  are 
given  so  much  and  others  are  given  so  little? 
Maybe  students  should  have  to  explain  where 
the  money  is  going  even  after  they  receive  it. 

If  crackdowns  are  supposedly  happening 
across  the  country  on  things  such  as  income  tax 
and  welfare  fraud,  then  why  should  student 
loans  be  exempt? 

Education  is  the  key  factor  in  all  of  this,  and 
if  the  funds  are  not  all  going  in  that  direction, 
then  the  funds  should  not  be  going  anywhere  at 
all. 

How  some  type  of  crackdown  on  fraudulent 
use  of  education  funds  could  be  carried  out  is 
best  left  to  elected  officials  and,  possibly,  stu- 
dent representatives.  However,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered if  the  province  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  want  to  instill  any  kind  of  financial  dig- 
nity and  money  management  skills  in  the  future 
leaders  of  this  country. 


GOT  A H t 


BEEP 


WRITE  A LETTER 
TO  THE  EDITOR! 

MAKE  SURE  YOU  SUBMIT  YOUR  TYPED 
LETTER  (ON  A DISC  IN  WP  5.1  WOULD  BE 
BETTER)  TO  THE  SPOKE  OFFICE,  ROOM 
4B15  AND  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME, 
PROGRAM,  YEAR,  AND  TELEPHONE 
NUMBER. 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Should  payment  of  compulsory  athletic  and  recreation  centre  fees 

be  optional  for  students? 


Activity  fees  support 
college  as  a whole 


When  you  received  your  bill  in  the  mail  for  the 
1995-96  school  year,  you  may  or  may  not  have 
noticed  an  athletic  fee  and  a recreation  fee  totalling 
$92. 

But  whether  you  noticed  it  or  not,  if  you  are  here, 
you  paid  it. 

Your  $60  recreation  fee  buys  you  a one-year 
membership  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre. 

These  funds  go  towards  maintenance  and  up- 
keep. They  also  pay  for  new  balls,  nets,  weights 
for  the  weight  room  and  other  items  which  im- 
prove the  recreation  centre. 

The  $32  athletic  fee  goes  toward  maintaining 
Conestoga  College’s  inter-collegiate  athletics  pro- 
gram. Over  recent  years,  Conestoga’s  teams  have 
had  pretty  good  records  and  are  a great  source  of 
pride  to  those  who  watch  them. 

Not  that  there  are  many  of  us  at  Conestoga  who 
do  that,  judging  from  recent  attendance  at  games. 

For  this  reason,  many  students  believe  being 
forced  to  pay  the  athletic  fee  is  unfair. 

A common  argument  against  the  athletic  fee  is: 

I don’t  even  like  hockey,  so  why  should  I have  to 
support  a team?” 

An  argument  against  the  recreation  fee  is:  I 
never  use  the  rec  centre.  I shouldn  t have  to  pay 
for  it” 

Well,  many  students  skip  classes  on  a regular 
basis.  Should  part  of  their  tuition  be  reimbursed 
for  time  missed? 

When  you  pay  your  college  bill,  you  are  support- 
ing the  entire  institution  of  Conestoga  This  in- 
cludes the  recreation  centre  and  sport  teams. 

Today,  a college  without  a recreation  centre  is 
like  a television  without  a remote  control.  Both  are 
pretty  much  dinosaurs. 

Many  students  are  attracted  to  Conestoga  be- 
cause of  the  state-of-the-art  facilities  available 
here. 

Hockey  coaches  I have  talked  with  all  say  Con- 
estoga has  one  of  the  best  ice  surfaces  anywhere 
in  Ontario. 

The  excellent  facilities  were  a main  drawing 
point  for  the  Turcotte  Stickhandling  School  and 
the  Rick  Heinz  Goalie  School,  both  of  which  used 
the  rink  to  run  courses  this  summer. 

A director  at  the  Heinz  school  told  me  Con- 
estoga’s recreation  centre  has  the  best  layout  of 
any  facility  he  has  seen,  as  far  as  seating  for  the 
parents  and  dressing  rooms  go. 

This  sort  of  recommendation  is  good  publicity 
for  the  college. 

So,  instead  of  complaining  about  your  $92  in 
athletic  and  recreation  centre  fees,  why  not  head 
up  to  the  recreation  centre  and  get  in  shape  by 
using  the  facilities  you  helped  pay  for. 

Or  at  least  try  to  catch  a Condors  game  this  fall. 
Or,  if  you’re  not  the  athletic  type  at  all,  go  for  a 
beer  up  at  the  Condor  Roost. 


campus 

comments 


"I  think  the  fees  should  be 
optional  because  there  are 
so  many  people  who 
aren’t  interested  in  it. 

Debbi  Payne 
Mechanical  engineering 
technology 


"No.  I don’t  think  so  be- 
cause it  costs  a lot  of 
money  to  run  the  recrea- 
tion centre." 

Sandy  Sehell 
Mechanical  engineering 
technology 


"No.  Everyone  should  sup- 
port school  teams.  A lot 
of  people  know  the  mas- 
cots before  they  know 
anything  about  school." 

Colin  Turnbull 
Robotics  and  automation 


'Yes.  It  only  takes  a week- 
end to  fundraise  by  hold- 
ing a car  wash  or  bake 
sale.  They  should  subsi- 
dize their  own  activities." 

Christina  Varnava 
Journalism 


"No.  Athletics  should  be 
supported  by  everyone. 
The  facilities  are  there  for 
use  at  any  time  and  they 
should  be  kept  up." 

Aaron  Virtue 
Robotics  and  automation 


"Yes.  I think  not  every- 
body likes  athletics  so  it 
should  be  optional." 

Gitta  Kelp 
Reception  and  information 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


Compulsory  athletics 
fees  unfair 


There’s  probably  a good  reason  behind  most  of 
the  compulsory  fees  that  appeared  on  your  bill, 
along  with  the  program  tuition  fee,  as  you  prepared 
to  register  at  Conestoga. 

The  student  activity  fee  supports  the  DSA,  which 
organizes  such  a wide  variety  and  number  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  that  few  students,  if  any,  could 
remain  untouched  by  them  even  if  they  tried. 

The  fees  for  lockers,  student  ID,  accident  insur- 
ance, even  the  few  dollars  you  chip  in  to  the  capital 
development  fund  — I can  see  arguments  in  favor 
of  these. 

But  why  compulsory  fees  to  support  athletics  and 
recreation? 

People  don’t  usually  come  to  a community  col- 
lege with  playing  sports  at  the  top  of  their  agendas. 
People  come  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  a job  or 
trade. 

Why  should  they  fork  over  their  scarce  dollars  to 
support  activities  thatdon’t  interestthem  and  facili- 
ties they’ll  never  use? 

Many  students  at  Conestoga  never  go  near  the 
recreation  centre,  never  attend  an  intramural  or 
intercollegiate  game,  and  rarely  glance  at  the  sports 
pages  in  Spoke. 

Lack  of  school  spirit?  Or  maybe  they  just  hate 
sports?  No  — just  too  busy. 

When  classes  and  assignments  fill  the  largest 
chunk  of  your  time,  and  work,  travel,  family  and 
sleep  take  up  the  rest,  organized  sports  have  no  part 
in  your  life.  So  why  should  you  pay  for  them? 

The  occasional  game  of  neighborhood  softball  or 
street  hockey  is  something  else  again.  Sometimes 
all  it  takes  is  an  hour  of  exercise  and  casual  fun  to 
revive  a tired  mind  and  stretch  the  kinks  from  a stiff 
body. 

But  that  kind  of  activity  is  free.  Organized  sports 
cost  money  because  they  are  just  that  — organized. 

I have  nothing  against  these  structured  programs. 
A lot  of  people  get  a lot  of  enjoyment  from  playing 
them  and  watching  them.  But  the  idea  of  forcing  me 

or  you  — to  pay  for  someone  else’s  expensive 

leisure-time  activities  is  flatly  unfair. 

I can  hear  a distant  voice  protesting  that  intercol- 
legiate sports  carry  the  fame  of  Conestoga  all  over 
the  province.  Our  teams  represent  us,  they  are  part 
of  the  profile  we  show  to  the  world. 

Really?  And  here  I thought  Conestoga  was  known 
across  the  province,  even  across  the  country,  by  the 
excellence  of  its  programs  and  its  innovative  re- 
sponses to  the  demands  of  the  changing  market- 
place. 

I still  think  so.  At  a college  devoted  to  training 
people  for  employment,  organized  sports  are  a 
costly  frill.  They  are  not  part  of  our  collegiate 
identity. 

People  who  like  to  be  involved  in  organized  rec- 
reation should  pay  for  what  they  get  People  who 
aren’t  involved  should  not  pay  for  what  they  don  t 
get.  It’s  that  simple. 
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The  registrar's  little  Scottish  receptionist  will  be  sincerely  missed 


By  Pete  Smith 

Students  collecting  student  loans 
in  September  may  find  themselves 
asking,  “Where’s  the  little  blonde 
woman  with  the  Scottish  accent?” 
says  admissions  officer  Lauren 
Divell,  who  works  at  the  registrar’s 
office  with  Jean  McEwan. 

McEwan  retired  this  year  before 
the  start  of  the  fall  semester,  after 
nine  years  of  service  at  the  regis- 
trar’s office  and  20  years  at  Con- 
estoga College. 

McEwan  was  bom  in  1938  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  a carpenter 
father  and  a mother  who  was  a 
butcher.  “They  were  hard-working 
people,”  McEwan  said  of  her  par- 
ents. 

Her  father  fought  in  the  Second 
World  War  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  also  serviced  plane  en- 
gines. He  still  lives  near  Glasgow. 

McEwan  has  four  sisters,  all  of 
whom  still  live  in  Europe  — three 
in  Scotland  and  one  in  England,  she 
said  she  still  maintains  close  ties 
with  her  family. 

Her  earliest  memories  are  of  the 
war  and  the  bombs  which  dropped 
in  her  home  country. 

She  finished  high  school  in  Scot- 
land, then  attended  hairdressing 
school  to  fulfill  a dream  of  hers. 

She  married,  then  divorced  in 
1978.  She  has  three  children  and  six 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  live  in 
the  Kitchener- Waterloo  area. 

After  moving  to  Canada  23  years 
ago,  she  started  working  at  the  Con- 
estoga College  print  shop  in  August 
1 975,  after  finding  out  about  the  job 


through  a friend  who  worked  there. 

Vince  Alviano,  supervisor  of  ma- 
terial services,  who  has  worked  in 
the  print  shop  for  15  years,  worked 
with  McEwan  for  the  first  six  of 
those  years. 

“There  was  never  a dull  moment 
with  Jean  around,”  Alviano  said. 
“She  was  a lot  of  fun  to  talk  with  — 
when  you  could  understand  her  ac- 
cent.” 

Alviano  said  he  used  to  enjoy  Fri- 
day afternoon  talks  with  McEwan 
while  cleaning  the  machines. 

“I  don’t  think  they’re  printable 
but  she’ll  know  what  I’m  talking 
about.” 

Alviano  said  he  really  missed 
having  McEwan  around  the  shop 
after  she  left  that  area. 

“She’s  a very  caring  person,”  he 
said.  “You  could  always  talk  to 
Jean  if  you  had  a personal  prob- 
lem.” 

Nine  years  ago,  McEwan  was 
transfered  to  a desk  job  at  the  reg- 
istrar’s office  for  health  reasons. 
She  has  been  a fixture  there  as  the 
receptionist  ever  since. 

“Jean  always  had  her  fingers  in 
everything,”  said  Divell.  “Every- 
one would  come  to  Jean  for  help.” 

McEwan  is  modest  about  her  du- 
ties at  the  registrar’s  office. 

“I  just  help  as  much  as  I can,” 
McEwan  said. 

Mary  Liew,  another  fellow 
worker,  said  she  appreciated  McE- 
wan’s sense  of  humor. 

“I  used  to  staple  the  mailboxes 
closed  and  she’d  always  find  a way 
to  get  in,”  she  said. 

In  her  retirement,  McEwan  said, 


she  hopes  to  devote  time  to  herself 
and  her  hobbies,  home  decorating 
and  painting  clothes. 

“(Retiring)  is  something  I wanted 
to  do  so  I can  have  time  to  myself 
and  no  schedule  to  run  by.” 

McEwan  said  she  would  also  like 
to  spend  some  of  her  time  doing 
volunteer  work  for  Alzheimer’s  pa- 
tients. 

She  said  she  has  a friend  who  was 
only  50  years  old  when  she  began 
suffering  from  it 

Though  she,  said  the  office  will 
not  experience  any  problems  with 
her  departure,  she  will  miss  “the 
girls,”  a feeling  they  indicated  is 
mutual. 

“She  knows  all  of  our  personali- 
ties, and  how  to  deal  with  us,”  said 
Liew. 

Betty  Martin,  the  registrar,  said 
she  will  especially  miss  McEwan  at 
special  times  of  the  year. 

“For  special  events,  Jean  always 
went  out  of  her  way,  whether  it  be 
Christmas  or  Halloween  or  what- 
ever,” Martin  said.  “I’ll  also  miss 
being  able  to  identify  who  was 
talked  to.” 

Students  would  ask  for  ‘the  little 
Scottish  woman’.” 

Divell  said  she  is  sure  ttie  office 
will  go  through  a few  growing 
pains  without  McEwan. 

“I’ll  miss  her  laugh.  Jean  has  a 
really  good  sense  of  humor,”  she 
said.  “People  will  be  at  a loss  for  a 
while.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it.” 

McEwan  said  she  has  enjoyed  her 
years  at  the  college.  “You  get  kids 
that  come  and  thank  you,  and  that 
makes  up  for  the  few  that  are  rude.” 


Jean  McEwan,  receptionist  at  the  registrar’s  office  for  the  past  nine 
years  and  employee  of  Conestoga  College  for  the  past  20,  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  pursue  other  interests.  (Photo  by  Pete  Smith) 
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Entertainment 


Jack  is  back 


Viral  Outbreak  leaves  audience  glad  to  be  healthy 


in 

Debt  of  Honor 

By  Nicole  Bardeau 

The  gang  is  back  together  and  the  world 
is  undergoing  a crisis  it  doesn’t  even  know 
exists. 

In  his  new  novel.  Debt  of  Honor,  num- 
ber-one best  selling  author  Tom  Clancy 
takes  a bold  look  at  what  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  are  calling  “the  new  world 
order.” 

The  world  is  at  peace,  but  a shocking 
chain  of  events  proves  the  wages  of  peace 
are  as  fully  complex  — and  devastating  — 
as  those  of  war. 

Enter  the  equalizers,  the  men  the  world 
has  depended  upon  before  for  survival, 
without  even  knowing  it  — Jack  Ryan  as 
the  new  U.S.  president’s  national  security 
advisor,  and  his  CIA  colleagues,  John 
Clark  and  Domingo  Chavez. 

For  Clancy  followers,  the  intrigue  gen- 
erated by  these  three  characters  is  not 
found  in  any  particular  brand  of  heroism. 
In  fact,  one  of  Clancy’s  greatest  skills  is 
to  manoeuvre  his  characters  so  that  the 
reader  feels  he  or  she  is  reading  a feature 
story  in  Time. 

The  president’s  last  name  isn’t  Clinton, 
but  the  reader  doesn’t  focus  on  that  fact. 

High-ranking  men  such  as  Ryan,  Clark 
and  Chavez  aren’t  necessarily  familiar, 
but  they  represent  a side  of  the  United 
States  which  blows  the  mind  but  intrigues 
it  at  the  same  time. 

Ryan,  Clark  and  Chavez  are  the  men 
who  will  get  the  job  done,  somehow,  not 
promising  “no  casualties”. 

All  three  are  masters  at  manoeuvring 
through  enemy  “jungles”  without  alerting 
the  natives  and  without  getting  them- 
selves killed. 

Ryan  weaves  in  and  out  of  the  grappling 
vines  of  the  White  House,  while  Clark  and 
Chavez  appear  and  disappear  like  shad- 
ows, deep  into  territory  where  the  U.S. 
government  has  no  public  right  to  be, 
cleaning  up  messes  the  public  will  never 
miss. 

Debt  of  Honor  is  the  eighth  in  a series  of 
realistic  thrillers  exploring  the  frightening 
and  unknown  realm  of  world  domination. 
Clancy  compels  his  reader  to  consider  the 
power  wielded  by  a handful  of  individuals 
who,  with  a signature  or  an  encrypted 
message,  can  order  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
for  reasons  very  few  will  ever  know. 

The  realism  of  Clancy’s  novels  is  re- 
flected in  every  word  and  technical  term. 
Months  of  research  and  access  to  privi- 
leged information  by  Clancy  allow  the 
reader  to  feel  part  of  the  action  and  in- 
formed every  step  of  the  way. 

From  rank  to  rank,  weapon  to  weapon, 
and  mission  to  mission,  Clancy  spells  it  all 
out  with  such  clarity  and  realism  the 
reader  can  feel  the  deck  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  shud- 
der as  an  F/A-18  Echo  roars  off  to  desig- 
nated Point  Bauxite. 

Clancy  spellbinds  his  readers  until  they 
suddenly  realize  the  mission  is  over,  the 
causal  ties  have  been  counted  and  1,000 
pages  are  behind  them. 


/////// 

Volunteer 
Action 
Centre 


Take  a step 
in  the  right 
direction... 
Volunteer! 


89  Caroline  Street  South 
Waterloo  N2L  1X4 
(519)  742-8610 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

Everybody  knows  what  it’s  like  to  get  the 
flu:  the  runny  nose  and  eyes,  the  coughing, 
sweating  and  nausea. 

At  some  point,  it  always  seems  to  feel  like 
you’ll  never  get  through  it.  The  only  way  it 
seems  possible  to  survive  is  by  remember- 
ing it  is  not  going  to  kill  you. 

Well,  imagine  it  will. 

This  possibility  is  what  director  Wolfgang 
Petersen  wants  you  to  believe  when  you 
watch  Outbreak,  which  was  released  on 
home  video  Aug.  8. 

In  Outbreak,  a noxious  vims  known  as 
motaba  is  running  rampant  in  a small  U.S. 
town  called  Cedar  Creek,  and  the  national 
army  and  a host  of  doctors  are  all  trying  to 
quell  it  before  it  spreads  outside  the  city 
limits. 

The  vims  initially  causes  flu-like  symp- 
toms, but  those  afflicted  can’t  simply  take 
some  Neocitran  and  lie  down  for  a nap, 
because  approximately  24  hours  after  being 
infected,  100  per  cent  of  patients  die. 

The  conflict  of  the  movie  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  army  and  the  doctors  do  not  all 
agree  on  how  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

This  hypothetical  conflict  can  sometimes 
be  confusing,  and  at  times  a hard  pill  to 
swallow. 

Col.  Same  Daniels  (Dustin  Hoffman)  is  a 
doctor  and  a military  officer  who  deals  with 


the  study  and  control  of  infectious  diseases, 
both  known  and  unknown. 

He  knows  the  original  carrier  of  the  vims 
must  be  found  if  an  antibody  is  to  be  isolated 
and  lives  are  to  be  saved.  His  military  co- 
horts, however,  want  to  deal  with  things  in  a 
much  more  radical  fashion,  and  the  clash 
races  against  the  clock  as  time  and  lives  are 
lost. 

Hoffman  does  a good  job  playing  the  part 
of  the  doctor  burdened  with  die  future  of 
humanity,  although  I must  admit  I half  ex- 
pected him  to  pop  up  in  a dress  and  wig  and 
do  a few  lines  from  Tootsie,  the  ’80s  box 
office  hit  in  which  he  played  actor  forced  to 
dress  up  like  a woman  to  get  a job. 

The  tangled  love  life  of  Daniels  and  ex- 
wife  Robbie  Reynolds  (Rene  Russo)  seems 
an  unnecessary  and  often  intrusive  subplot. 

Created  perhaps  to  show  the  vulnerable 
side  of  the  two  characters,  it  serves  only  to 
annoy  viewers,  like  a small  fly  which  you 
keep  shooing  away  but  which  keeps  coming 
back. 

Russo’s  character  is  at  times  strongly  por- 
trayed, and  her  inability  to  separate  her  per- 
sonal and  professional  lives  make  for  a 


realistic  and  em- 
pathetic  per- 
formance. 

Daniels’s  on- 
again  positive 
relationship  with 
one  of  his  superior  officers,  Gen.  Billy  Ford 
(Morgan  Freeman),  is  confusing.  We  never 
seem  to  quite  know  why  the  two  are  always 
at  odds.  Freeman’s  performance  however,  is 
strong,  with  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ter well  laid  out  and  illustrated. 

Donald  Sutherland’s  performance  as  the 
self-serving  and  ruthless  Gen.  Donald 
McLinton  is  somewhat  captivating,  al- 
though as  Hoffman’s  nemesis  he  does  not 
seem  to  receive  quite  enough  screen  time  to 
fully  prove  his  capacity  for  evil.  Suther- 
land’s talents  are  somewhat  wasted  on  this 
important,  yet  fairly  minor,  role. 

Outbreak  is  a movie  with  strong  perform- 
ances by  all  actors,  and  the  plot  is  sure  to 
have  movie  goers  on  the  edge  of  their  seats 
for  much  of  the  128  minutes. 

But  an  understanding  of  the  basic  plot  and 
how  this  deadly  virus  and  where  the  possible 
antibody  for  it  come  from  is  at  times  ex- 
tremely muddled. 

Although  this  movie  does  not  exactly  make 
you  want  to  go  out  and  spend  any  quality 
time  with  your  sick  Aunt  Martha,  it  does 
make  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can 
recover  from  the  flu. 


Scotia  Banking  Advantage  Plan 


It’ll  help  you  afford 
the  necessities  in  life. 


Save  money  with  the  only  no-fee  student  banking  plan. 


IF  double  cheese  is  becoming  a major  expense,  perhaps  it's  time  you  discovered  tire  adv  antages 

of  banking  with  Scotiabank.  - . : 

S cotia  Banking  Advantage'  is  the  only  plan  that  gives  you  a daily  interest  chequing  account,  a 
ScotiaCard™  hanking  card  and  a Classic  USA  Card",  all  for  no  fee.  We  also  oiler  ScoUa  Student 
Loans * to  help  vou  with  all  vour  educational  expenses  throughout  the  school  year. 

And  while  all  this  won't  make  you  rich,  it'll  at  least  keep  your  pepperoni  cravings  under  control. 
So  drop  into  am  Scotiabank  branch  for  full  details  or  call  1-800-9-SCOTIA. 


Scotiabank  i 


Entertainment 


If  you  think  Dick  Ass  man’s 
cool,  wait  till  you  see  our  mag. 
M I 1 ' 

FREEZE  FRAME  MONTHLY 

1 \ f-m-TTTi  i I "I  I I 4r-U.EEE 

The  photography  magazine  of  the  90's. 

For  details,  call  (51 9)650-3969 


A Tribute  to 


The  Tragically  Hip 


at  Whiskey  Jack’s 

WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  13 


TICKETS 

$6.00  advance 
$&00  at  the  Door 
Available  at  the 
DSA  Office 

Purchase  you  ticket 
in  advance  to  be 
eligible  for  our 
"Early  Bird.  Special" 

AGE  OF  MAJORITY 


H mMMM 

1 mrnmrnmisgSBm 

FOR  SALE 

National  Firm  has  immediate 

full  /part  time  positions.  Training, 
flexible  hours,  $9,000  annually  in 
scholarships,  co-op  credit,  $11  base 
pay  are  some  benefits  for  you.  All 
majors  may  apply,  571-7890 

Referees,  scorekeepers,  videographer, 
photographer  for  intermural  athletics, 
and  community  programs.  Paid  on 
hourly  or  per  game  basis.  Call 
748-3512,  Rec  Centre  for  application. 

Blue  Jay  Tickets  - vs.  New  York 
Yankees,  Esplanade  level.  Fri.,  Sept.  29, 
8p.m.  game,  bus  leaves  5:30  p.m.  Bus 
included,  $30,  call  748-5131,  or  come  to 
DSA  office. 

Concert  tickets  - The  Road  Apples, 
Wed.,  Sept.  13  @ Whiskey  Jacks.  $6  in 
advance,  $8  at  the  door.  Call  748-5131 
or  come  to  DSA  office. 

Journalism  t-shirts  - order  now  for 
mid-August  delivery.  100%  cotton, 
sm-xl  $17  or  2/$30.  XXL  $17.  Come  to 
SPOKE  office. 

Receptionist  - part-time,  fridays  and 
weekends.  Good  public  relations  and 
typing  skills  required.  Call  748-3512, 
Rec  Centre  for  application. 

Camera  Equipment  - Yashica  camera 
and  lens,  vivitar  flash,  tank  and  reels. 
$450.  Call  634-5747  between  6-10  p.m. 

Concession  attendant  - part-time. 
Good  organizational  and  people  skills 
required  Call  748-3512,  Rec  Centre  for 
annliration. 

Transit  Passes  - on  sale  Sept  5,  7,  and 
11  from  10  -2  in  student  lounge. 
4-month  pass  $160,  photo  ID  $4. 

ANNOUNCEMENT*  | 

Garage  Sale  - Sept.  21  by  door  5,  all 
proceeds  to  go  to  journalism  awards 
banquet.  To  donate  or  for  info  call 
748-5366,  or  come  to  SPOKE,  Rm.  4B15. 

Poster  Sale  - posters  and  calenders  at 
competitive  prices.  Sept.  12-14,  daily  in 
main  cafeteria. 

HELP  WANTED 

G.L.A.D.  - Gay/Lesbians  at  Doon  are 
holding  their  first  meeting  Monday, 
September  18,  4:30  p.m.  Contact  Joan 
in  Student  Services. 

Basketball  Referees  needed  for  95/96 
season!  Former  players  and  coaches 
nrpfprrpJ  Wiit  anvone  is  welcome. 

/1C1C11CU  UUl  QllY  viiv.  nviwuiv. 

viany  game  times  available  to  suit 
your  school  schedule  — afternoons, 
evenings,  weekends.  Information 

session  and  first  meeting  is  Sept  11/95 
from  7-9  p.m.  at  St.  Michael's  school 
(64  University  Ave.  W.  - across  from 
W.L.U.)  Meetings  are  Monday  nights 
from  7-9  p.m.  For  more  information 
please  call  Dave  @744-4534. 

Student  Services  open  house.  Come 
see  our  new  space  in  2B02!  Thurs.  Sept. 
14,  from  1:30  - 4:30  p.m.,  refreshments. 
Or  come  in  anytime  for  assistance. 

Grand  Opening  - new  student  lounge. 
Tues.,  SepL  12, 11:30  - 1:30  p.m.  See  the 
unveiling  of  the  new  name,  free 
| refreshments. 

RIDE  BOARD 

Timekeepers,  goal  judges,  asst, 
trainers,  scorers,  ticker  takers  required 
for  varsity  hockey  games.  Trainei 
positions  require  first-aid  certificate. 
Honorariums  vary.  Call  748-3512,  Rec 
Centre  to  request  application. 

From  Cambridge  - First-year  Business 
' student  needs  ride  Monday  to  Friday 
from  South  Preston  to  Doon.  Will 
: share  gas.  Call  Joanne  at  653-1956. 

Entertainment  Editor:  Steve  Tuekwood  748-5366 


Comedy  sparkles 

Stratford  production  is  inspired  silliness 


By  Patricia  Bow 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  isn’t 
known  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
stronger  plays. 

It  has  no  unforgettable  characters, 
no  spine-tingling  verse.  Based  on 
the  stock  device  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity, it’s  a piece  of  fluff.  But  its  airy 
nothingness  supports  some  inspired 
silliness  in  this  production  of  the 
43rd  Stratford  Festival. 

Though  farce  is  sometimes  taken 
as  a synonym  for  stupidity  or  cru- 
deness, director  Richard  Rose  has 
given  full  credit  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  audience.  Realism  is  left  far' 
behind;  the  action  is  sketched  in 
with  a few  bold  and  sometimes  bi- 
zarre flourishes,  then  left  for  the 
audience  to  make  of  it  what  they 
will. 

Citizens  of  a vague  near-future, 
the  merchants  of  Ephesus  wear  drab 
suits  and  peculiar,  stylized  wigs, 
and  carry  cellular  phones  and  metal 
frames  shaped  like  briefcases.  An- 
tipholus  of  Ephesus  (Jonathan 
Crombie)  and  his  Syracusan  twin 
(Duncan  Olleranshaw)  stand  out  in 
identical  white  suits.  While  their 


The  Comedy  of  Errors 
Venue:  Stratford  Festival 

servants,  both  called  Dromio,  (John 
Robinson  and  Kevin  Bundy)  are 
dressed  alike,  in  orange. 

Humor  is  both  visual  and  broadly 
physical.  In  fact,  the  casual  abuse 
dealt  to  the  Dromios  by  their  mas- 
ters would  make  the  watcher  un- 
easy, if  the  violence  didn’t  so  often 
recall  scenes  from  a Three  Stooges 


movie,  complete  with  sound  ef- 
fects. One  scene  where  a tough  sea 
captain  beats  up  a jeweller  without 
laying  a finger  on  him  is  a brilliant 
example  of  the  plausible  impossi- 
ble, reminiscent  of  Road  Runner 
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SOLUTION  TO  CONESTOGA  CROSSWORD 

PUBLISHED  IN  LAST  ISSUE  OF  SPOKE 


cartoons. 

Rose’s  bits  of  comic  business 
twinkle  on  the  Shakespearian  text 
like  Christmas  lights  on  a Scotch 
pine.  When  Luce,  the  hefty  kitchen 
wench,  takes  a pratfall  and  lands  on 
the  floor,  all  the  other  characters 
simultaneously  spring  several 
inches  into  the  air.  But  it  only  hap- 
pens once  — Rose  never  lets  a joke 
get  stale. 

Nothing  in  the  play  escapes  the 
director’s  touch.  A self-important 
officer  is  literally  a stuffed  shirt,  his 
chest  exaggeratedly  padded.  Later 
on  we  meet  the  Abbess,  a figure  of 
great  dignity,  played  absolutely 
straight  by  Patricia  Collins  — ex- 
cept for  a slight  speech  impediment 
(think  of  Elmer  Fudd)  that  breaks 
the  audience  up  every  time  she  de- 
livers a line. 

At  times  the  characters’  move- 
ments are  choreographed  to  the 
point  where  the  play  looks  like 
dance.  The  choreography  feels 
right,  meshing  well  with  the  highly 
stylized  character  of  the  produc- 
tion. 

Only  occasionally  is  a wrong  note 
struck,  as  when  Luciana  (Kristina 
Nicoll),  presented  as  a feisty  type 
who  boxes  to  keep  fit,  speaks  her 
piece  about  the  proper  dominance 
of  men  and  submission  of  women. 

Teresa  Przybylski’s  minimal  sets 
reinforce  Rose’s  approach.  The  ac- 
tors slide  rectangular  steel  frames 
about  the  stage  to  suggest  walls, 
doors  and  mirrors.  Imagination  eas- 
ily fills  in  the  missing  bricks  and 
plaster. 

Tickets  for  this  reviewer  were 
supplied  by  the  Stratford  Festival. 
The  play  continues  at  the  Tom  Pat- 
terson Theatre  until  Sept.  15. 


SPOKE  IS  OFFERING  ONE  WEEK  OF  FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  FOR  THE 
SEPT.  18  EDITION. 

ADS  MUST  BE  NO  LONGER  THAN  30  WORDS 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  THE 
AD  MANAGER  ($7*8-5366, 

OR  COME  TO  SPOKE,  RM  4B15. 

REGULAR  CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES  ARE  S3  FOR  30 
WORDS. 


Campus  Clubs 


Cj 


Walking  Club 


C°°kihq  C]uh  T„  Meeting  Time  Adventure  Club 

y b Thursday,  September  14  A 

4 pm,  Student  Lounge  - 

c^s  club 


Com puter 


Cbik 


C\*] 


Ski  Club 


Cl 


*b 


Mature  Student  Club 
Meeting  Time 
Friday,  September  8 
4 pm,  The  Roost 


Cames  Club 
Meeting  Time 
Wed.  September  20 
5 pm,  Study  Room  In  Lounge 


OPEN  HOUSE 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

HAS  A NEW  HOME 
ROOM  2B02 

DROP  IN 

THURSDAY  SEPTEMBER  14,  1995 
1:30  - 4:30  P.M. 

SEE  OUR  NEW  SPACE 
ENJOY  SOME  REFRESHMENTS 
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Need  a Ride? 

Hop  on  the 
Kitchener  Transit! 


Kitchener  Transit 
Passes  on  Sale 

Moil  September  11 
10  am  - 2 pm  daily 
Poor  #3  Foyer 


4 month  pass  - $1 60 
photo  ID  - $4 
CASH  ONLY 

Must  be  a full  time  student. 
Must  have  student  ID. 


To  odJRzaf 


FALL 

FOOD  DRIVE 
Sept*  18  - 22 


Donations  of  non  perishable 
foods  are  needed. 


Drop  off  at  Food  Bank  Boxes  throughout 
the  Campus  or  the  DSA  or 
Student  Services  Offices 


World  Series  Champions 
TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS 

VS*  New  York  Yankees 


TICKETS  $30.00 
or  $23.00 

for  children  12  8r  under 

includes  transportation 
(Esplanade  Level  100  seating) 

Cash  Only 

Contact  Becky  at  the 
DSA  Office  (74S-S131) 


V 


Friday,  September  29 
8:05  pm  game  time 
bus  departs  at  5:30  pm 
•from  door  #3 
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Maturing  of  Conestoga 

This  supplement  was  prepared  during  the 
1995  summer  semester  by  J1A  students 
Perry  Hagerman  and  Linda  Yovanovich 

“Mature  students  are  more  savvy  “They  have  some  sort  of  life  experiences 

and  have  higher  expectations”  which  is  way  different  from  universities.  ” 

Pam  Seeback,  co-ordinator  of  student  employ- 


If  you  are  not  ‘mature’,  you  are  in  the  minority 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

The  average  age  of  a Conestoga  student  is 
increasing  with  mature  students  now  forming 
the  majority  of  those  who  attend  college,  and 
the  trend  may  continue,  according  to  Con- 
estoga officials. 

The  average  age  of  an  incoming  student  in 
1994  was  22.8  and  in  1993  was  22.6.  The 
statistics  are  contained  in  the  Fall  1994  Re- 
port on  Student  Demographics  by  Abel  Infor- 
mation Services. 

Jack  Fletcher,  chair  of  student  services  said, 
“I  know  that  last  year,  of  the  incoming  stu- 
dents, 60  per  cent  of  them  had  been  out  of 
high  school  for  at  least  a year.” 

The  Ontario  government’s  definition  of  a 


mature  student  is  someone  who  is  at  least  19 
years  old  and  has  been  out  of  high  school  for 
one  year  or  more. 

Conestoga  College  isn’t  an  exception.  Jean- 
nine  d’Entremont-Farrar,  communication 
manager  for  the  Ontario  College  Application 
Service  in  Guelph,  which  handles  all  college 
applications  for  the  province,  said  about  50 
per  cent  of  this  year’s  applications  are  from 
people  who  are  not  coming  directly  from  high 
school.  The  service  handles  all  applications 
to  Ontario  colleges, 

The  increasing  number  of  mature  students 
has  also  been  noticed  by  long-time  employ- 
ees of  the  college.  Joan  Magazine,  a counsel- 
lor with  student  services,  said  that  during  her 
15  or  16  years  here  “I  have  definitely  seen  an 


increase  in  the  numbers  of  mature  students.” 
Pamela  Seeback,  coordinator  of  student  em- 
ployment and  co-op  education,  said  she  also 
has  noticed  an  increase  in  mature  student 
numbers  in  her  6 1/2  years  at  Conestoga  and 
finds  they  differ  in  some  ways  from  the  stu- 
dents who  enrol  directly  from  high  school. 

“Mature  students  are  more  savvy  and  have 
higher  expectations.  They  have  been  out  as 
consumers  and  demand  more,”  she  said. 

Fletcher  said  he  believes  that  fact  that  in- 
coming students  are  older  is  having  a general 
effect  on  the  college.  “They  have  had  some 
sort  of  life  experience  before  coming  here 
which  is  way  different  from  universities.” 
Fletcher  said  he  keeps  in  close  contact  with 
his  counterparts  at  universities.  “In  most  uni- 


versities, you’ll  find  almost  100  per  cent  of 
the  incoming  students  are  straight  from  high 
school.  So  there  is  a whole  difference  be- 
tween the  attitude  of  people  going  into  uni- 
versity and  people  going  into  college.” 

Seeback  attributes  the  trend  to  the  weak 
economy  and,  in  part,  to  the  availability  of 
government-sponsored  retraining  programs. 
People  will  keep  on  being  displaced  from  the 
workforce,  she  said,  but  the  election  of  Mike 
Harris,  as  Ontario  premier  may  have  an  effect 
on  the  money  available  for  retraining. 

Displaced  workers  who  want  to  retrain  may 
not  be  able  to  return  to  school  full  time,  she 
said.  “The  college  is  looking  at  ways  to  better 
service  the  need  for  part-time  and  evening 
studies.” 


Retraining  makes  students  of  ex-workers 


By  Linda  Yovanovich 

The  need  for  retraining  in  today’s 
changing  economy  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  there  are  so 
many  mature  students  attending 
educational  institutions  these 
days,  says  Conestoga  College 
counsellor  Joan  Magazine. 

“Some  have  lost  jobs  because  of 
obsolescence,”  she  said,and  peo- 
ple in  general  realize  the  need  for 
upgrading  skills  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  technological  advances. 

She  said  some  people  have  found 
they  need  two  incomes  in  the 
household  and  therefore  one  par- 
ent must  return  to  school  to  be 
retrained. 

Marlene  O’Brien,  an  employ- 
ment co-ordinator  at  the  Municipal 
Employment  Resource  Centre  in 
Waterloo,  said  many  women  she 
deals  with  have  been  on  social  as- 
sistance. 

She  said  these  women  are  return- 
ing to  school  because  they  have 
recently  broken  up  with  their  hus- 
bands and  are  now  the  primary  in- 


come earners. 

“These  women  are  not  being 
forced  back  to  school,”  she  said, 
“They  see  returning  to  school  as  an 
opportunity.” 

While  a main  reason  many  adults 
return  to  school  is  a need  to  be 
retrained,  provincial  government 
programs  are  helping  adults  re-en- 
ter school  in  order  to  gain  the  skills 
needed  to  be  competative  in  to- 
day’s workplace. 

Transitions  is  a provincial  gov- 
ernment program  which  provides 
grants  up  to  $4,500  to  individuals 
45  years  of  age  or  older  who  have 
been  laid  off  in  the  past  six  months, 
so  they  may  retrain  either  in  indus- 
try, or  in  school  in  Ontario. 

Paul  O’Brien,  an  employment 
and  insurance  officer  at  the  Canada 
Employment  Centre  in  Kitchener, 
said  the  only  restrictions,  aside 
from  the  age  criterion,  is  that  the 
individual  must  apply  for  Transi- 
tions within  six  months  of  being 
laid  off,  and  the  layoff  must  be 
permanent. 

He  said  the  grant  can  be  spent  on 


education  in  any  education  institu- 
tion, either  public  or  private. 
“They  can  study  at  a college,  uni- 
versity or  trade  school.” 

“Younger  individuals  who  wish 
to  go  back  to  school  go  through  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro 
gram  (OSAP),”  he  said. 

Just  as  there  are  a number  of  rea- 
sons why  adults  are  returning  to 
school,  there  are  a number  of  fields 
in  which  adults  are  pursuing  then- 
studies. 

College  counsellor  Magazine 
said  it’s  hard  to  pinpoint  what  pro- 
grams are  most  popular.  “How- 
ever, we  have  tended  to  have  more 
mature  students  in  social  serv- 
ices.” 

She  said  it  may  have  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  certain  social  services 
agencies  require  employees  over 
21  years  of  age. 

As  well,  she  said,  many  adults  go 
into  technology  courses  because 
they  are  on  worker’s  compensa- 
tion and  the  company  sends  them 
back  to  school  for  retraining  in  a 
technical  engineering  course. 


Paul  O’Brien  is  a Canada  Employment  Centre  officer  who 
matches  Unemployment  Insurance  recipients  with  suitable 
training  programs.  (Photo  by  Linda  Yovanovich) 


Getting  credit  for  experience  — program  may  give  mature  students  head  start 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

Ontario  colleges  are  in  the  middle 
of  implementing  a program  which 
will  give  academic  credit  for  some 
life  experiences  of  mature  stu- 
dents. 

Eleanor  Conlin,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  implementation  of  the 
Prior  Learning  Assessment  (PLA) 
program  at  Conestoga  college,  said 
the  institution  is  in  its  second  year 
of  a three-year  implementation  pe- 
riod. The  program  is  designed  to 
evaluate  a college  applicants’ 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
particular  subject  and  may  allow 
them  a full  or  partial  credit  for  the 
course. 

Conlin  said  information  about  the 
program  is  available  in  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  cataloge  and 
other  advertising  will  begin  this 
fall.  Already,  about  320  people 
have  attended  a free  three-hour  ori- 
entation workshop  designed  to 
give  people  an  idea  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  PLA,  she  said. 

- Of  those  3 20  participants,  46  peo- 

ple have  had  their  experiences  as- 


sessed. “The  majority  of  people 
participating  are  between  35  and 
55  years  old.  They  are  highly  mo- 
tivated and  fairly  well-focused,” 
she  said.  “The  most  common  col- 
lege programs  they  are  applying 
for  are  microcomputer  applica- 
tions and  business.” 

There  are  two  routes  someone 
can  take  in  order  to  receive  aca- 
demic credit  which  would  result  in 


a course  exemption,  Conlin  ex- 
plained. The  first  route  is  the  “chal- 
lenge route”  and  begins  with  the 
applicant  being  asked,  “Could  you 
teach  this  course?  Or, if  not,  would 
it  be  repetitious  for  you  to  take  this 
course?”  If  the  applicant’s  re- 
sponse is  yes,  a test  or  demonstra- 
tion, developed  by  the  faculty 
involved  with  the  delivery  of  the 
course,  will  be  given,  she  said. 


The  other  way  is  the  “portfolio 
route”  and  involves  the  applicant 
putting  together  a dossier  to  show 
what  they  have  learned  about  the 
course  in  question,  said  Conlin. 
Each  experience  must  be  validated 
with  documentation.  Some  ways  to 
validate  are  by  providing  any  ac- 
quired certificates,  or  submitting 
testimonials  from  co-workers  or 
supervisors. 


Conestoga’s  continuing  educa- 
tion department  offers  a portfolio 
course  which  will  teach  someone 
to  prepare  their  portfolio  while  at 
the  same  time  earn  a general  edu- 
cation credit,  she  said. 

Conlin  said  that  there  are  faculty 
who  are  designated  as  “content 
specialists”  for  their  programs  and 
are  responsible  for  evaluating  the 
submitted  portfolios. 

Of  the  46  people  so  far  who  were 
assessed,  24  have  taken  the  portfo- 
lio route,  she  said. 

There  are  many  goals  of  the  PLA 
program,  Conlin  said.  The  first 
goal  is  to  recognize  the  value  of 
someone’s  life  experiences  and  to 
provide  the  mature  applicants  with 
some  academic  success  before  they 
begin  classes.  Another  goal  is  to 
perhaps  lessen  the  course  load  of 
someone  to  allow  for  either  part- 
time  studying  or  an  easier  transi- 
tion into  a different  life  as  a 
student 

The  PLA  program  is  scheduled  to 
come  into  full  implementation, 
with  all  programs  invc  lved,  by 
September  1996. 


Mandatory  testing  required  for  some  mature  students 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

Many  mature  students  must  be 
tested  on  their  level  of  knowledge 
before  being  accepted  to  the  col- 
lege, say  Conestoga  officials. 

The  chair  of  student  services. 
Jack  Fletcher,  said  students  who 
have  not  received  their  high  school 
diploma,  or  have  been  out  of  high 
school  for  three  or  more  years, 
must  undergo  mandatory  math  and 
English  testing. 

Peggy  Roth,  the  testing  techni- 
cian with  testing  services,  is  re- 


sponsible for  administering  the 
tests  which  are  rated  at  the  Grade 
12  level.  From  September  1993  to 
August  1994,  there  were  3,231 
tests  conducted,  she  said.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  are  mailed  to  each 
person. 

The  college  applicants  taking  the 
tests  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare themselves  because  a sample 
test  is  given  out,  by  request,  when 
they  sign  up  for  testing.  “If  you 
don’t  pass  the  tests,  you  can  take 
the  preparatory  classes  offered  at 
Conestoga,”  Roth  said. 


An  applicant  who  fails  can  get 
counselling  from  a test  counsellor 
to  develop  a plan  for  upgrading 
their  level  of  knowledge  either 
with  Conestoga  or  with  their  local 
school  board,  she  said. 

The  preparatory  classes  offered 
by  the  college  will  prepare  some- 
one to  pass  the  equivalency  tests, 
she  said,  but  will  not  result  in  the 
participant  obtaining  a Grade  12 
diploma.  “If  you  want  your  Grade 
12,”  Roth  said,  “you  will  have  to 
go  through  the  local  school 
boards.” 
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Up  to  the  challenge 

Mature  students  have  many  factors  to  contend  with 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

Mature  students  have  unique 
qualities  and  bring  many  different 
experiences  to  the  classroom  but 
also  present  special  challenges  and 
deserve  consideration  of  their  spe- 
cial needs,  say  long-time  faculty  at 
Conestoga. 

There  is  a definite  difference  be- 
tween mature  students  and  students 
entering  directly  from  high  school, 
said  Patrick  Tondreau,  an  instructor 
with  12  years  experience  in  the 
technology  department.  “They 
bring  a lot  of  work  experience;  they 
bring  a lot  of  life  experience.” 

His  thoughts  were  echoed  by  Pe- 
ter Findlay,  a member  of  the  wood- 
working technology  faculty  for 
eight  years.  He  recounted  a time 
when  the  software  program 
AUTOCAD  was  first  being  used  in 
industry.  Conestoga  College  re- 
sponded to  the  need,  and  he  taught 
the  first  course. 

Findlay  said,  “The  mature  stu- 
dents would  come  into  the  class  and 
tell  me  what  they  needed  to  learn 


for  their  outside  applications.  You 
can’t  ask  a high  school  student  what 
they  need  to  know.” 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects 
mature  students  have  in  the  class- 
room is  the  way  they  interact  with 
the  instructors,  say  the  teachers 
dealing  with  them.  “They  are  more 
willing  to  share  their  opinions  and 
their  concerns.  A lot  of  them  are 
more  self-confident  when  dealing 
with  the  faculty  on  a one-to-one 
basis,”  Tondreau  said. 

Findlay  called  mature  students 
more  challenging  to  the  instructor, 
but  considered  the  challenge  wel- 
come. 

The  mature  students  are  not  with- 
out their  problems  as  well.  “These 
students  bring  a lot  of  concerns  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  lost  their 
study  skills.  Many  of  them  worry 
about  if  they’re  going  to  make  it,” 
Tondreau  said. 

The  college’s  student  services  de- 
partment provides  an  opportunity 
for  mature  students  to  discuss  their 
concerns.  Myma  Nicholas,  a clerk 
in  student  services  said,  “We  offer 


an  open  panel  discussion  called  Re- 
turning to  Learning  in  which  suc- 
cessful mature  students  answer  any 
questions  the  new  students  have 
about  how  to  succeed  at  school.” 
There  is  also  the  same  type  of  dia- 
logue available  for  single  parents 
returning  to  school,  she  said. 

Mature  students  may  struggle 
more  because  they  may  lack  the 
study  skills,  Findlay  said,  but  they 
help  make  the  class  theory  relevant 
by  sharing  their  experiences. 

Tondreau  has  had  students  as  old 
as  50.  “I’m  sure  those  students  felt 
pressure  as  far  as  ’What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
life?”’ 

Faculty  needs  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  special  needs  of  these  students 
and  may  have  to  make  some 
changes  in  how  they  teach,  like  ex- 
tended deadlines,  said  Tondreau.  “I 
think  the  faculty  has  to  be  more 
flexible,  not  in  terms  of  what  you 
demand  from  these  students  but 
when  you  demand  it  from  them,”  he 
said. 

Tondreau  said  he  believes  that  it 


Alternative  activities  include 
the  whole  student  population 


By  Ltirvdc*  YouanovioK 

While  about  60  per  cent  of  Con- 
estoga College’s  student  body  is 
“mature,”  most  of  the  student  ac- 
tivities and  services  are  aimed  at 
serving  both  mature  and  regular 
students,  says  Becky  Boertien,  di- 
rector of  student  activities  for  the 
Doon  Students’  Association. 

Boertien  says  the  DSA  attempts 
to  be  inclusive  with  activities  for 
the  student  population.  “The  DSA 
tries  to  gear  activities  for  anyone 
who  would  be  interested. 

“Activities,  including  euchre 
tournaments  and  various  clubs,  try 
to  bring  the  student  population  to- 
gether rather  than  separate  it,”  she 
says. 

In  terms  of  orientation,  Boertien 
says  the  college  population  is  not  as 
interested  in  partying  as  might  be 
expected. 

“We  look  for  an  alternative,”  she 
says,  “such  as  golf  tournaments  or 
a Yuk  Yuk’s  night  We  have  noon- 
hour  entertainment  and  not  a whole 
lot  of  licensed  events.” 

However,  there  are  activities  the 
DSA  organizes,  aimed  at  mature 
students  with  children,  such  as  an 
annual  Christmas 
party  and  free 
transportation  for 
children  under  12 
to  Toronto  Blue 
Jays  games. 

Yet  Boertien  says  activities  and 
services  involving  mature  students 
have  been  struggling  because  of 
competing  factors  in  the  mature 
student’s  life,  such  as  family,  work 
and  a lack  of  common  breaks  in 
schedules. 

Carol  Gregory,  a counsellor  in 
student  services,  also  says  there 
have  been  problems  getting  mature 
student  groups  started  for  the  same 
reasons. 

Nevertheless,  Gregory  says,  there 
are  services  which  the  college  pro- 


vides to  help  mature  students  as- 
similate into  college  life. 

“We  have  a number  of  mature 
student  groups  which  offer  a series 
in  the  fall  to  all  incoming  students.” 
Returning  to  Learning  is  one  of 
several  workshops  held  especially 


Teacher  Patrick  Tondreau,  says  there  is  a difference  between 
mature  students  and  those  right  out  of  high  school. 

(Photo  by  Perry  Hagerman) 


is  more  important  that  when  they 
graduate,  they  leave  having  learned 
all  of  the  course  material,  and  not 


with  the  memory  of  having  gotten 
a zero  because  they  handed  an  as- 
signment in  15  minutes  late. 


The  Real  World 


Experience  makes 
students  employable 


Becky  Boertien,  director  of  activites  for  the  Doon  Students’ 
Association,  says  the  DSA  tries  to  bring  the  students  together. 

(Photo  by  Linda  Yovanovich) 


“The  DSA  tries  to  gear  activities  for  anyone  who 

would  be  interested.” 

Becky  Boertien.  director  of  student  activities . DSA 


for  mature  students,  she  says. 

The  workshop  features  a panel  of 
mature  students  who  respond  to 
questions  from  people  returning  to 
school  after  several  years  of  either 
being  in  the  workforce  or  at  home 
with  a family. 

Gregory  adds  that  many  of  the 
services  offered  to  all  students  are 
often  used  by  mature  students  look- 
ing for  extra  help. 

Although  student  services  does 
not  keep  track  of  the  numbers  of 
mature  students  versus  regular  stu- 


dents using  services  or  attending 
workshops,  says  Gregory,  work- 
shops, such  as  Meet  the  Computer, 
often  have  more  than  50  per  cent 
mature  students  in  attendence  . 

Peer  tutoring  is  another  service 
which  is  often  used  by  mature  stu- 
dents, says  Gre- 
gory. In  addition, 
workshops  on 
public  speaking 
anxiety  and  self- 
esteem have  been 
popular  with  ma- 
ture students  in  recent  times. 

Gregory  also  says  that  in  the  past, 
the  school  has  had  early  orienta- 
tion, which  many  mature  students 
took  part  in.  However,  because  of 
cost-cutting,  it  is  no  longer  of- 
fered. 

Other  services,  such  as  proposed 
pagers  for  students  with  children  or 
other  needs,  if  established,  like  all 
other  services  at  Conestoga,  would 
be  available  to  any  students  who 
would  want  them,  says  Boertien. 


By  Linda  Yovanovich 

There  are  advantages  to  hiring 
mature  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  training  at  college, 
says  Pamela  Seeback,  Con- 
estoga’s co-ordinator  of  student 
employment  and  co-operative 
education  services. 

Although  the  college  does  not 
keep  track  of  a breakdown  in  the 
numbers  of  mature  students  ver- 
sus regular  students  who  obtain 
jobs  and  where  they  obtain  them, 
there  is  little  difference  between 
the  types  of  students  and  their 
ability  to  find  a job,  says  See- 
back. “I  haven’t  noticed  any  dif- 
ference as  to  numbers  or  length  of 
time  that  students  take  to  find 
work,”  says  Seeback.  “Some  em- 
ployers may  have  a preference 
for  mature  students  because  of 
previous  experience.” 

Other  advantages  Seeback  has 
seen  regarding  the  hiring  of  ma- 
ture students  is  that  mature  stu- 


" Some  employers  may 
have  a preference  for 
mature  students  be- 
cause of  previous  ex- 
perience. ” 

Pamela  Seeback. 
co-ordinator  of  student 
employment  and 
co-operative  education 
services 


dents  tend  to  be  more  focused  in 
their  work.  “Mature  students 
often  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
go  back  to  school  and  are  there- 
fore usually  very  serious  about 
their  work.”  She  also  sees  mature 
students  as  being  more  “commit- 
ted to  their  field,”  which  may  be 


appealing  to  future  employers. 

Elizabeth  Boileau,  human  re- 
sources administrator  at  Zepf 
Technologies,  feels  the  same 
way.  A number  of  employees  at 
the  company  are  Conestoga 
graduates,  including  its  founder, 
Larry  Zepf. 


“Mature  students  are 
often  highly  dedicated 
to  their  jobs  and  can 
see  the  bigger  pic- 
ture.” 

Elizabeth  Boleau.  human 

resources  administrator  at 
Zepf  Technologies 

Boileau  says  she  finds,  in  hiring 
mature  students,  a general  matur- 
ity that  goes  with  employees  who 
have  been  through  school  as 
adults. 

Zepf  Technologies,  says 
Boileau,  takes  both  regular  and 
mature  students  as  employees  for 
co-op  terms  and  after  graduation 
for  full-time  employment 
While  Boileau  says  mature  stu- 
dents do  not  necessarily  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  a job,  she 
says  mature  students  who  have 
become  employees  of  Zepf  Tech- 
nologies do  their  work  thor- 
oughly and  think  things  through 
clearly.  “They  are  often  highly 
dedicated  to  their  jobs  and  can  see 
the  bigger  picture.” 

However,  Seebeck  says  that  a 
flip-side  to  the  experience  and 
maturity  might  be  that  these  stu- 
dents are  perceived  to  be  “set  in 
their  ways, ’’and  employees  may 
appreciate  a young  mind  open  to 
new  ideas  and  opportunities 
“Some  employers  might  prefer  a 
clean  slate,”  she  says. 
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Getting  back  to  it: 


Mom  returns  to  class  for 
a more  promising  future 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

Ten  years  ago,  Michelle  Godin 
was  a teenaged  high  school  dropout 
with  a newly  bom  daughter. 

Today,  she  is  a 27-y ear-old  nurs- 
ing student  entering  her  fifth  se- 
mester and  on  her  way  to  achieving 
her  goal  in  life.  That  goal  is  to  work 
as  a nurse  in  a hospital. 

Along  the  way,  she  has  taken 
some  detours  and  had  to  overcome 
many  obstacles  to  get  where  she  is 
now. 

In  1985,  she  was  just  getting  by 
with  a minimum  wage  job  and  a 
rent  payment  that  was  keeping  her 
chronically  poor.  “I  worked  in  a 
convenience  store  — it  was  hard,” 
she  said.  “I  didn’t  drive  back  then 
and  so  I’d  leave  my  daughter  with 
people  I knew  and  walk  to  the 
store.” 


" The  more  education 
you  have,  the  more 
doors  that  open  for 
you.” 


A year  later  Godin  began  wonder- 
ing what  she  was  going  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  She  decided  to  up- 
grade her  education.  “I  went  to 
Open  Door  and  took  only  maths, 
sciences  and  English.  I got  the 
equivalent  of  Grades  9, 10, 1 1 , and 
12  but  not  my  diploma,”  she  said. 

Open  Door  is  a free  program  of- 
fered by  the  Waterloo  board  of  edu- 
cation, said  Karen  Heipel,  a 
secretary  for  the  board’s  guidance 


section.  It  is  for  people  who  are  at 
least  1 8 and  have  been  out  of  school 
for  one  year  or  more.  “It  is  not  just 
for  people  who  have  not  got  their 
high  school  diploma,”  she  said. 
“For  example,  there  are  people  who 
want  to  re-enter  the  workforce  and 
want  to  upgrade  their  computer 
skills.” 

When  Godin  applied  to  Con- 
estoga, she  was  required  to  take  the 
math  and  English  admission  tests. 
“They  were  not  a problem  after  get- 
ting my  advanced  courses  at  Open 
Door,”  she  said. 

In  1989,  Godin  came  to  Con- 
estoga to  take  the  registered  nurs- 
ing program.  She  dropped  out  after 
one  year. 

“The  first  year  I came  here,  I 
found  that  there  were  so  many  peo- 
ple to  meet  and  so  many  pubs  to  go 
to,”  she  said,  admitting  that  her 
studies  were  not  a priority.  She  said 
she  partied  a lot  and  played  on  as 
many  athletic  teams  as  possible.  As 
a result,  her  marks  suffered  and  she 
ended  up  with  a C average. 

She  took  a year  off  and  then  re- 
turned to  Conestoga  to  get  her  di- 
ploma as  a registered  practical 
nurse  - RPN  - and  graduated  in 
1992. 

“I  spent  a year  looking  for  a job 
which  was  9-5,  Mondays  to  Fri- 
days,” she  said.  When  couldn’t  find 
work  as  an  RPN,  she  ended  up 
working  in  a home  for  chronic 
schizophrenics. 

Her  phone  would  ring  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  “They 
would  ask  me  to  come  into  work.  It 
was  impossible,  because  I was  rais- 


ing my  small  child  alone,”  she  said. 

Finding  work  as  an  RPN  was  very 
hard,  she  said.  “I  know  a lot  of 
people  that  I took  the  RPN  course 
with  and  I see  them  working  in  bars 
or  waitressing.  You  just  see  them 
everywhere.”  She  recently  ran  into 
an  ex-classmate  working  as  a sales- 
person in  the  St.  Jacobs’  outlet 
mall.  “I  thought,  ’What  did  you 
come  to  school  for?’  ” 

Godin  said  she  realized  that  this 
wasn’t  good  enough.  “I  wanted  to 
be  actively  working  in  an  active 
hospital,”  she  said.  Initially,  she 
was  paying  off  her  student  loan  but 
ended  up  out  of  work.  “I  thought 
’This  isn’t  right.  I think  I’m  going 
back  to  school’,”  she  said. 

In  1995,  she  again  returned  to 
Conestoga,  this  time  as  a second- 
year  student  in  the  registered  nurse 
program.  She  will  graduate  in 
April,  1996.  “The  more  education 
you  have,  the  more  doors  that  open 
for  you,”  she  said.  “That’s  why 



“I  wanted  to  be  actively 
working  in  an  active 
hospital.” 


when  I have  my  RN  and  I go  look- 
ing for  an  RPN  position,  they  are 
going  to  say  ’OK,  you’re  hired’.” 
She  finds  that  her  attitude  towards 
school  has  changed  dramatically 
since  she  first  came  to  college. 
“Since  I decided  that  I would  go  to 
college  for  real,  I’ve  got  straight 
A’s,”  Godin  said.  “You  really  have 
to  decide  what  you  want  to  do  with 


Michelle  Godin,  a mother  and  student,  is  in  her  fifth  semester  of 
Conestoga’s  registered  nursing  program. 


(Photo  by  Perry  Hagerman) 


your  life.  If  you  want  good  marks, 
you  have  to  go  to  classes  every  day 
and  then  go  home  and  review  what 
you  did  in  school  that  day.” 

Godin  said  she  believes  that  the 
RN  program  is  possibly  the  hardest 
program  at  the  college.  “It  totally 
consumes  you,  both  emotionally 
and  physically.” 

She  is  uncertain  about  her  future, 
but  said  there  are  options.  “I  ha- 
ven’t decided  if  I want  to  go  to 
university  after  this,”  she  said.  “If 
there  is  nothing  in  the  job  market, 
there  is  no  sense  in  just  sitting 
around.” 

Godin’s  said  her  previous  experi- 
ence in  looking  for  work  in  her 

field  Has  given  Her  a.  sense  of  what 

prospective  employers  want  “They 
are  always  looking  for  experience 


and  education.  I have  a lot  of  expe- 
rience because  I’ve  done  a lot  of 
volunteer  work,”  she  said. 

The  RN  program  involves  work 
placement  and  she  is  currently 
working  in  an  independent  living 
centre  funded  by  the  government. 
She  will  soon  have  to  decide  where 
she  wants  to  consolidate  her  work 
experience.  When  she  does  that, 
there  won’t  be  any  classes,  just 
valuable  work  experience.  “I  have 
to  work  in  surgery  for  two  months, 
and  then  I get  my  choice  for  some- 
thing else,”  she  said. 

Every  student  gets  a placement 
but  it  doesn’t  necessarily  lead  to  a 
job.  “It  is  really  hit-and-miss,”  she 

sa14.  might  go' 

hired  and  sometimes  not.  It  is  really 
hard.” 


Coming  back  for  more 

This  mature  student  believes  college  is  a good  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop 


By  Linda  Yovanovich 

For  some  students,  school  is  a means  to  an 
end  — the  end  being  a job.  For  others,  it 
seems  a endless  exercise  in  futility.  For 
Donna  Coldecott,  though,  school  has  been  a 
“good  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop.” 

Coldecott,  39,  who  completed  her  final 
work  placement  for  Conestoga’ s early  child- 
hood education  program  (ECE)  on  Aug.  4, 
was  a mature  student  in  the  college’s  con- 
tinuing education  program,  taking  courses 
part-time  to  earn  her  diploma. 

Married,  without  children,  Coldecott  had 
taken  numerous  courses  in  different  fields, 
including  bookkeeping,  accounting  and  so- 
cial work  here  and  at  Fanshawe  College  in 
London. 

She  began  taking  night  courses  in  early 
childhood  education  over  2 1/2  years  ago 
with  the  hopes  of  enhancing  her  career. 


“’You’re  never  too  old  to  learn,’ 
is  the  way  I look  at  it.  I find  the 
more  I learn,  the  more  I want  to 
learn. " 


Coldecott  also  works  as  a full-time  special 
needs  teaching  assistant  at  Plattsville  and 
District  Public  School  in  Oxford  County. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  why  she 
decided  to  go  into  ECE.  “For  one,  I work 
with  all  age  groups  within  the  school  - pri- 
mary, junior  and  intermediate.  I thought 
having  information  on  all  the  developmental 
factors  of  children  and  how  they  work  was 
a good  idea,”  she  said.  “As  well,  I work 
under  a 10-month  contract,  and  although 


right  now  I 
see  no 
ending  to 
that,  there 
are  always 
cutbacks.” 

Overall, 
she  said, 
coming 
back  to 
college  for 
ECE  could 
help  in  her 
current 
position  as 
well  as 
give  her 
opportuni 
ties  if 
other  jobs 
come  up. 

While  this  education  is  helping  her  become 
more  employable,  Coldecott  said  she  also 
came  back  to  school  for  other  reasons.  Be- 
cause of  her  work,  she  said,  she  does  not 
have  much  time  for  hobbies,  so  she  came 
back  to  college  for  the  social  aspect  of  it 

“I  also  wanted  to  develop  more.  I wanted 
to  grow,  and  I thought  this  would  be  a good 
opportunity  to  do  it,”  she  said. 

“’You’re  never  to  old  learn’  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it.  I find  the  more  I learn,  the  more  I 
want  to  leam.  And  I’m  not  going  to  quit 
doing  this  now,  I’m  going  to  continue  on  and 
do  some  other  courses,”  she  added. 

As  a mature  student,  Coldecott  believed 
she  differed  only  slightly  from  regular  stu- 
dents. “As  a continuing  education  student,  I 
have  a little  more  experience  and  maturity 


behind  me,”  she  said.  “And  I also  pay  big  for 
my  courses,”  Coldecott  said  jokingly.  “I 
work  hard  while  (going  to  school)  and  I’m 
sure  other  students  do  as  well.” 

She  has  also  found  that  Conestoga  instruc- 
tors want  to  help  their  students.  “If  you  work 
hard,  have  a focus,  and  know  where  you 
want  to  go,  they  really  try  hard  to  help  you 
get  from  point  A to  point  B,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
heard  a lot  of  good  things  about  instructors 
from  full-time  students,  as  well.” 

In  terms  of  the  continuing  education  pro- 
gram, Coldecott  said  there  is  a variety  in  the 
ages  of  students.  “We  have  young  students 
coming  into  the  program.  Some  are  young 
mothers  starting  out  in  the  work  field,  as 
well  as  mothers  who  have  worked  in  day- 
care centres  for  many  years  in  their  home.” 
She  said  as  a mature  student  who  worked 
full-time  and  attended  classes  at  night,  the 
main  obstacle  she  faced  coming  back  to 


“Time  is  the  big  factor.  There 
are  just  not  enough  hours  In  the 
day,  sometimes,  with  working 
and  having  a and  family  and 
home.” 


college  was  time.  “Time  is  the  big  factor,” 
she  said.  “There  are  just  not  enough  hours  in 
the  day,  sometimes,  with  working  and  hav- 
ing a family  and  a home.” 

The  dedication  required  for  school  is  also 
challenging.  “You  really  need  to  push  your- 
self, because  if  you’re  going  to  (get  an  edu- 
cation), do  it  properly,”  she  said.  “And 
again,  time  comes  into  it  because  there  just 
isn’t  the  time  to  do  school  work.  Sometimes 


I have  to  back  things  up  in  order  to  dedicate 
my  time  to  school.” 

“I  used  to  think  ’ This  is  too  hard. 

Oh,  I’m  too  old  for  this.’” 

— 

Coldecott  said  she  knows  other  women 
who  have  found  going  to  school  hard  be- 
cause they  have  children.  She  said  she  has 
seen  how  much  time  children  take  and  added 
that  she  is  lucky  in  the  sense  that  she  does 
not  have  children  to  go  home  to  on  top  of  all 
her  other  responsibilities.  “I  give  (those 
mothers)  real  credit  for  wanting  to  grow, 
themselves,  as  well  as  raise  children.” 

Working  with  children,  whether  at  home 
or  at  the  centre,  takes  conscious  effort  on  the 
individual’s  part.  She  compared  her  work  in 
the  day-care  centre  and  in  classroom  to  a 
past  employment  at  a factory.  “I  found 
working  at  the  factory  there  was  a lot  of 
physical  labor,  but  you  weren’t  expanding 
your  mind.” 

School  was  different,  she  said.  “You 
couldn’t  sit  in  class  and  float  along  — you 
had  to  work  at  it.” 

Coldecott  said  that  through  her  education 
she  has  learned  to  enjoy  learning.  “I  thirst 
for  it  now  rather  than  shying  away  from  it, 
which  I did  at  first.  I used  to  think  ’This  is 
too  hard.  Oh,  I’m  too  old  for  this,’  whereas, 
once  I got  into  it  and  started  receiving  good 
marks,  I began  striving  for  good  marks.” 

While  she  is  happy  in  her  current  job, 
Coldecott  hopes  her  education  as  a mature 
student  will  help  her  get  a better  paying 
position  someday.  As  well,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a career  change. 


